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advanced Indian schools in Parliament are those
which relate to the maintenance, as far as possible
unimpaired, of these admirable village communes,
with which our British system of administration un-
fortunately seems necessarily to come into collision.
Of all the material with which the travelling mem-
ber is inoculated by those who dry-nurse him, this
is the only useful asset.

The judicial administration of an Indian pro-
vince consists of one High Court, the District and
Sessions Divisions Courts, the Courts of the Dis-
trict Magistrate and his assistants, and the Courts
of the subordinate magistrates, that is to say,
subordinate as regards powers, and subject more
completely to appeal, but not subordinate in respect
of the exercise of magisterial powers, wherein they
are as independent as any magistrate or judge in
India.

There are also the Civil Courts of the District
Moonsiffs and the Subordinate Judges, practically
almost always natives of India, and almost invari-
ably officers of very considerable judicial ability.
The writer who, amongst other duties, served in
the Registrar's Office of a High Court, has always
believed that for the performance of these duties
natives of India are unrivalled. That is not to say,
however, that the natives, even where they have
the completest confidence in their fellow-country-
men on the Bench, do not prefer, in fact they